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(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Valley  Archives 
Of  the  John  Willard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  4/ 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "WOMEN  LEADERS  OF  MEMPHIS."   THE  PLACE  IS  MEMPHIS,  TEN- 
NESSEE.  THE  DATE  IS  JUNE  22,  1981,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MRS.  FLOR- 
ENCE LEFFLER.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  ELEANOR  MCKAY,  CURATOR  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY  COLLECTION  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

MRS.  LEFFLER:  I  am  Florence  Leffler,  retired  Principal  from 

Central  High  School.   I  was  born  in  Alabama, 
Birmingham,  but  moved  to  Amarillo ,  Texas  when  I  was  five.   I  would  think 
of  myself  as  a  Texan,  because  I  spent  all  of  my  formative  years  in  Ama- 
rillo, and  we  left  Amarillo  when  I  was  sixteen.   So  actually  I  have 
lived  in  Memphis  and  Tennessee  far,  far  longer  than  I've  lived  in  Texas. 
Nevertheless,  I  still,  deep  down,  think  of  myself  as  a  Texan.   Part  of 
that  probably  is  the  way  you  were  raised. 

If  you  were  raised  in  Texas  part  of  that  reflects  the  fact  that  I 
see  all  my  formative  years  there.   They  were  good,  bad  year,  and  that  was 
during  the  Depression.   In  fact,  that's  why  we  moved  from  Alabama  to  Ama- 
rillo.  My  father  lost  his  job  in  Alabama  and  couldn't  fine  one.   I  was 
born  in  1925,  so  in  29  I  would've  been  four.   My  mother  was  from  Amarillo 
and  she  was  able  to  get  a  j ob  teaching,  so  we  moved  there  where  jobs  were 
available.   My  father  toughed  it  out  during  the  Depression  taking  what- 
ever job  he  could  get.   He  had  been  a  salesman,  but  he  was  very  young 
at  that  time  and  it  was  pretty  tough,  I  guess. 

I  remember  a  whole  lot  about  the  Depression.   I  was  aware  that  there 
were  things  that  I  couldn't  have.   Sometimes  things  I  wanted,  but  appar- 
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ently  mother  and  dad  managed  pretty  well. 

My  grandmother  owned  lots  of  property  in  Amarillo.   She  was  a  won- 
derful character.   She  had  a  tremendous  Influence  on  my  life,  tremendous 
influence  on  my  life.   I  am  the  only  child  of  an  only  child  on  my  mother's 
side  and  that  the  grandmother  I'm  talking  about.   There's  no  doubt  she 
idolized  me  and  I  worshipped  her.   She  was  an  astute  business  woman. 
She  moved  here  later  after  we  moved  here.   She  was  in  Amarillo  by  herself 
and  the  two  people  she  loved  in  the  world  were  here — my  mother  and  me. 

So  finally,  she  pulled  up  her  roots,  she  must've  been  in  her  sixties 
at  the  time  she  did  that.   And  came  here  and  bought  an  apartment  house  and 
sold  everything  she  had  in  Amarillo.   She  bought  an  apartment  house,  yes. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  staying  by  herself — absolutely  not  afraid  of 
anything  in  the  world  all  during  the  Depression.   She  would  walk  around 
collecting  her  rent  herself.   And  I  think  anybody  who  would  dare  try  to 
take  that  money  away  would  have  come  off  in  a  very  poor  second.   She 
always  had  this  very  long  old  fashioned  hat  pin  that  she  wore  underneath 
the  lapel  of  her  coat  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  she  would  have 
used  it  in  a  secon  had  she  felt  threatened. 

She  was  a  lady,  but  she  always  ate  on  white  linen,  always,  always. 
She  always  wore  the  white  gloves,  she  always  wore  a  hat,  but  scratch  the 
surface  and  she  was  tough  as  wet  leather.   You  know  and  she  was  fantastic. 
She  and  my  mother,  they  were  both  survivers ,  not  necessarily  realists. 

I  seen  the  time  when  my  mother  simply  would  not  face  and  accept  and 
recognize  the  reality  of  an  unpleasant  fact.   She  dealt  with  this  just  by 
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ignoring  it  and  going  on.   I  think  that's  how  she  got  through  the  Depres- 
sion.  She  dealt  with  it,  but  when  it  really  got  bad  she  just  simply  denied 
the  fact  of  it.   She  was  kind  of  unusual,  I  guess,  but  she  too  was  a  tough- 
minded  lady.   And  I  was  raised  by  those  two  women. 

My  father  was  probably  basically  in  the  beginning  a  very  hell  of  a  fel- 
low, well  met,  happy  go  lucky  Irish  man.  But  the  Depression  hurt  him.   It 
hurt  his  pride.   He  was  a  very  proud  man,  and  not  being  able  to  work, 
not  being  able  to  support  his  family  was  something  he  really  had  great 
difficulty.   I  realize  this  now.   I  didn't  know  all  this  then.   I  realize 
it  now  that  he  had  great  difficulty  dealing  with  that,  but  he  was  a  very 
loving  man — very.   He  loved  people  and  people  adored  him. 

When  I  was  in  college,  I  went  to  Birmingham  Southern  to  begin  with, 
because  all  the  Horton's  went  to  Birmingham  Southern.   My  father's  father 
was  a  curcuit  rider  Methodist  preacher.  Birmingham  Southern  was  and  still 
is,  I  guess,  a  Methodist  school.   All  the  Horton's  went  there,  so  that's 
where  I  went.   It  was  a  perfectly  marvelous  year  to  be  a  freshman  in 
college.   December,  1941  was  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  I  graduated  that  spring, 
June  of  1942,  and  that's  when  we  moved  to  Memphis — right  after  I  graduated 
from  high  school. 

So  then  in  1942- '43,  in  that  school  year,  all  the  boys  were  still  here. 
They  joined  this  reserve  and  they  knew  that  in  the  end  of  the  spring  that 
was  it.   They  were  going  to  be  gone.   It  was  fantastic.   There  were  big 
fraternity  house  parties  every  weekend.   And  this  was  the  day  of  the  stag 
line  which  is  you  know  one  of  civilization's  great  loses,  as  far  as  I'm 
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concerned.   I  don't  know  how  young  people  today  know  that  they've  had  a 
good  time  at  a  dance  when  there's  no  stag  line,  because  that's  how  we 
determined  that  if  we  got  a  good  rush  from  the  stag  line  we  had  a  good  time. 
MS.  MCKAY:  What  is  a   stag  line? 

MRS.  LEFFLER:  Stag  line,  oh  how  sad  you  have  to  ask. 

They  were  boys  who  came  to  dances  without  dates. 
And  they  stood  around  and  they  would  cut  in  on  you.   You  know  you're 
dancing  along  and  they  come  cut  in  on  you.   Well,  if  a  lot  of  people  cut 
in  on  you,  then  you  got  a  rush  in  that  response.   If  nobody  cut  in  on  you, 
you  were  stuck  and  that's  tragedy,  you  see. 

It  was  a  fantastic  year  and  I  made  perfectly  awful  grades.   Here  I 
was  this  little  only  child,  raised  in  a  small  town — always  made  straight 
MA' s" — you  know,  never  in  trouble.   I  want  stark  mad!   That  was  my  first 
time  away  from  home  and  I  was  only  sixteen  years  old  and  I  simply  was  not 
prepared  for  it.   I  made  perfectly  awful  grades.   If  it  was  now,  I  would've 
been  kicked  out.   But  back  then  they  just  put  you  on  probation.   And  you 
would  have  to  go  in  and  report  to  the  Dean,  and  get  fussed  at. 

My  mother  and  father  yanked  me  out  of  there  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  brought  me  home  and  put  me  in  Southwestern.   And  I  started  pulling 
up  my  grades.   The  second  year  I  was  at  Southwestern,  I  realized  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  I  tried  to  get  in  Northwestern,  which  is  where 
I  had  always  wanted  to  go  all  my  life  as  long  as  I  could  remember. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  speech  school  at  Northwestern.   And  in  the  end  of 
first  year  at  Southwestern,  I  applied  and  they  started  laughing  at  me  be- 
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cause  my  average  was  still  just  way  below  a  "C." 

So  I  moved  home,   We  lived  out  in  Shelby  Forest.   My  mother  taught  at 
Jeter  School  and  we  lived  in  the  principal's  house  out  by  Shelby  Forest. 
So  I  moved  home.   I  sat  down  with  Dr.  Wolff, no,  Dr.  Osman  and  I  said, 
"Help  me  [know]what  to  do  to  pull  this  up  to  a  "B",  so  I  can  get  in  North- 
western." 

And  he  sat  there  and  figured  it  all  for  me  and  told  me  how  many 
courses  I'd  have  to  take  and  I  had  to  make  straight  "A's".   So  that's  what 
I  did.   The  only  "B"  I  got  was  the  one  I  got  in  one  semester  which  was  from 
Dr.  Osman.   He  knew  I  had  to  make  straight  "A's"  but  that  was  how  intel- 
lectually honest  the  man  was.   I  didn't  make  an  "A",  I  made  a  "B" ,  and  know- 
ing that  I  had  to  make  straight  "A's"  He  still  wouldn't  give  it  to  me. 
I  have  always  thought  that  was  something  special.   I  always  admired  the 
man.   Well,  anyway,  I  got  in  at  Northwestern,  and  so  then  I  went  two  years 
at  Northwestern  and  graduated  there  in  the  school  of  speech. 

To  sort  of  back  up  and  to  explain  why  I  wanted  to  go  to  Northwestern. 
Amarillo  during  the  thirties  wasn't  exactly  a  cultural  oasis.   But  there 
was  a  lady  there,  Oma  Link  Rowley.   She  was  an  expression  teacher,  a  fan- 
tastic woman.   How  she  ended  up  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  has  always  sort  of 
intrigued  me  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  realize  she  just  really  didn't 
belong  there.   She  was  in  love  with  the  theater.   She  was  almost  single 
handedly  the  Amarillo  Little  Theater.   She  directed  the  plays,  she  did  the 
scenery,  she  did  get  somebody  to  do  whatever  kinds  of  costumes  they  wear. 
She  was  just  amazing.   She  was  the  doctor's  wife  and  did  all  this  for  sheer 
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fun,  and  pleasure  with  the  things  she  loved. 

There  used  to  be  a  perfectly  magnificent  magazine,  The  Theatre  Art's 
Magazine.   And  her  home  always  had  that.   When  I  first  started  reading 
about  theater  and  actors  and  actresses  and  that  kind  of  thing,  I  auditioned 
to  be  one  of  her  students.   She  wouldn't  take  you  under  thirteen,  I  think, 
or  something  like  that.   And  you  had  to  audition.   I  auditioned  and  she 
accepted  me.   So  for  those  three  or  four  years  I  studied  with  her  and 
learned  some  very  basic  acting  skills,  approaches,  techniques,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  that  I  use  to  this  day  and  used  I  believe  successfully 
to  good  advantage. 

Nobody  has  taught  me  any  more — nobody  at  Northwestern — nobody  any 
place  I've  ever  been  have  taught  me  any  more  than  Oma  Link  Rowley. the  ex- 
pression teacher  in  Amarillo,  Texas  taught  me. 

She  had  taught  another  young  woman  there  who  was  four  or  five  years 
older  than  I,  Ann  Lee.   Ann  had  gone  to  Northwestern  and  that's  where  my 
first  glimmer  came.   Ann  went  on  to  Broadway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ann  had 
the  role  as  the  secretary  in  the  original  Broadway  show,  "Lady  in  the  Dark." 
And  her's  was  the  line  about  the  gorgeous  hunk  of  manhood. 

So  she  was  quite  my  i  ol  for  a  while  and  I  have  lost  track  of  her 
since.   I  don't  know  where  she  is,  but  that  was  the  reason,  this  background 
is  the  reason  that  I  so  desperately  wanted  to  go  to  Northwestern. 

You  know,  you  come  from  Southwestern  or  Birmingham  Southern  or  where- 
ever,  and  you've  been  the  best  one.   When  you  got  to  Northwestern,  every- 
body there  was  the  best  one,  wherever  they  came  from.   And  a  lot  of  them 
were  a  whole  lot  better  than  you. 

I  was  in  school  at  Northwestern  with  Paul  Lynde,  Cloris  Leachman,  Char- 
lotte— I  think  her  name  is  Raynow  and  Laboski  then.   John  Stevens  and  Patri- 
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cia  Neal  were  there  the  year  before  I  was  and  left  the  year  before  I  got 
there.   Other  people  whose  names  that  I  have  forgotten  and  some  faces  I 
recognize   that  I  see  on  television  very  regularly,  but  they're  just  yeo- 
men actors.   They  never  made  a  name,  but  they've  made  a  living  all  these 
years  in  television  or  in  the  theater  or  whatever. 

Very  shortly,  I  realized  that  I  wasn't  tough  enough,  that  I  didn't 
have  courage,  guts  or  gall  to  copy  with  those  people.   At  that  time,  I'm 
sure  that  he's  grown  and  maturity  has  changed  him,  but  at  that  time  Paul 
Lynde  would' ve  knifed  his  grandmother  for  a  part;   and  I  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable with  them.   I  couldn't  cope  with  them.   They  were  blase  and  sar- 
castic, and  I  guess  way  more  sophisticated  than  I.   They  intimidated  me. 
And  I  just  decided  that  I  didn't  want  to  live  my  life  among  people  like 
that.   So  I  transferred  from  theater  to  radio.   A  whole  different  breed 
of  folks  back  then,  probably  still  is  in  radio,  anyway  that  is  what  I  did. 

So  I  graduated  in  1947,  and  burst  upon  the  world  with  my  diploma  from 
Northwestern  and  nobody  was  the  least  bit  impressed  about  that.   The  only 
question  they  ever  asked  when  I  went  to  radio  station  after  radio  station, 
was  what  experience  have  you  had.   Finally,  Bert  Ferguson  was  just  opening 
WHER,   the  first  all-girl  radio  station  here.   In  '  47  he  was  just  getting 
it  started  and  he  said  go  down  to  Corinth,  there' re  looking  for  somebody 
in  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  get  some  experience  down  there  and  then  come 
back.    So  I  went  down  to  Corinth,  I  never  would  forget  the  radio  station 
was  WCMA,  (Watch  Corinth  Move  Along).   And  I  did  get  a  job. 

I  found  a  job  and  I  had  not  yet  found  a  place  to  live,   when  my  father 
had  a  massive  heart  attack.   It  just  crushed  me  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
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from  day  to  day.   I  simply  couldn't  go  another  mile  from  home.   At  that 
very  instant,  Eugene  Bence,  who'd  been  teaching  speech  at  Whitehaven  High 
School  for  years,  and  years,  and  years,  decided  that  he  would  quit  and  go 
to  Northwestern  and  get  his  masters. 

All  the  time  that  I  had  been  in  college,  my  mother  who  was  a  teacher 
had  been  saying,  "Get  you  a  teacher's  certificate."   I  refused,  that  was  one 
thing  I  was  not  going  to  do.   I  would  starve  to  deather  before  I  taught 
school.   I  just  wasn't  going  to  do  that.   I  believe  deep,  deep  in  my  soul 
that  God  meant  for  me  to  teach  school.   And  I  wouldn't  do  it.   So  He  just 
sort  of  shoved  me  to  that  point,  because  I  find  that  easier  to  believe 
than  just  all  these  coincidences  happen.   You  know,  to  me  a  will  is  easier 
to  believe  than  happened  things.   And  anyway  there  was  only  one  speech  teach- 
ing position  in  the  entire  county,  and  it  was  Whitehaven.   The  only  thing  I 
could  have  taught  was  speech. 

So  I  went  out  and  interviewed  with  Mr.  Fred  Elliot  and  he  was  a  fan- 
tastic old  man.   He  had  been  the  Principal  at  Whitehaven  for  a  long,  long 
time  and  got  the  job.   In  my  mind  it  was  strictly  temporary.   I  was  going  to 
do   this  until  daddy  got  better,  and  then  I  was  going  to  go  back  and  get  a 
job  on  the  radio.   I  adored  teaching  school.   I  guess  my  soul  responded  and 
I  adored  teaching  school.   It  was  great  to  be  a  young  teacher  and  start 
under  somebody  like  Fred  Elliot.   Everybody  was  scared  to  death  of  him — stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  everybody.   He  was  an  absolute  autocrat. 

I  don't  guess  he'd  last  a  week  as  a  principal  today.   But  back  then 
everybody  absolutely  adored  him — scared  to  death  of  him — but  they  adored  him. 
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A  kid  would  rather  face  Satan,  I  think,  than  to  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Elliot's 
office.   So  you  didn't  have  any  discipline  problems,  you  just  didn't  have 
any. 

He  was  very  supportive,  very, very  supportive  of  his  teachers.   I  remem- 
ber one  day  when  I  was  walking  down  the  hall  and  there  were  five  first  year 
teachers  at  Whitehaven  the  year  I  was  there  as  a  first-year  teacher.   And 
Mr.  Elliot  came  toward  me  mumbling  and  as  he  walked  I  heard  him  say,  "I'm 
just  running  a  kindergarten  for  teachers,  just  a  damn  kindergarten  for  teach- 
ers."  I  guess  he  was,  but  he  was  marvelous,  he  was  marvelous.   Freda  Kenner 
was  teaching  at  Messick,  and  Rebecca  Cohen  was  teaching  speech  at  Central. 
Now,  those  were  two  great  ladies  and  they  were  fantastic  to  me.   Oh,  such 
help  did  they  offer. 

Of  course,  it  was  my  mother  who  said,  and  gave  me  all  this  really  good 
advice  before  that  first  day.   The  best  advice  she  ever  gave  me  was,  "You 
can  be  their  friend  later.   You  go  in  and  you  be  very,  very  firm,  and  very, 
very  strict.   You  can  be  their  friend  later."   That  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
I  have  told  many  beginning  teachers  that  down  the  years.   I  remember  vividly 
that  first  day  I  was  scared  to  death. 

I  was  only  a  couple  of  years  older  than  a  couple  of  those  youngsters 
that  were  seniors  that  year.  I  graduated  from  high  school  at  sixteen  and 
I  was  twenty-one  and  some  of  them  were  eighteen  and  nineteen. 

But  anyway  there  we  went  and  we  went  into  this  acting  class  and  I 
was  having  students  do  improvisational  pantomime.   And  there  was  this  voice 
in  here — good  looking  kid — *and  I  told  him  to  get  up  and  do  something.   I 
don't  remember  what  and  he  said  I  don't  want  to.   I  said,  "Well,  I  want 
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you  to." 

And  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to.   I  didn't  sign  up  for  this  class,  they 
just  put  me  in  this  class."   I  guess  I  said  a  little  prayer. 

I  said,  "If  you  don't  want  to  be  in  this  class,  it's  all  right.   You  can 
get  out  just  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  if  you're  in  the  class,  as  long  as  you 
are,  you're  gonna  do  as  I  ask  you  to."   And  it  was  this  long,  long,  pause  and 
finally,  this  young  man  stood  up  and  made  a  stab  at  whatever  it  was  I  asked 
him  to  do.   I  found  out  later  that  he  was  the  captain  of  the  football  team. 
And  I  realized  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  refused 
to  do  it.   There  again,  thanks  to  the  Lord  and  to  Mr.  Elliot,  he  did  it. 
I  guess  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  didn't  do  it,  I'd  send  him  to  Mr.  Elliot 
and  that  was  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

I  had  some  glorious  years  at  Whitehaven — lots  of  fun.   I  was  young 
enough  to  love  all  the  night  work  and  Saturday  mornings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons and  taking  trips  for  speech  tournaments.   I  sponsored  the  cheerleaders. 
It  was  just  a  lot  of  fun. 

My  mother  and  daddy  were  still  living  out  at  Shelby  Forest,  but  I  was 
living  in  town,  over  on  Madison  where  my  grandmother  had  bought  me  an  apart- 
ment house.   I  was  living  with  her,  spoiled  rotten,  just  spoil  rotten. 

In  1950,  well  there  again,  you  see  talking  about  who  directs  things  or 
are  they  just  happenstance  or  is  it  God's  hand  moving?   When  we  first  came 
here  from  Amarillo ,  we  were  looking  for  a  church.   We  were  Methodist.   We 
were  looking  for  a  church  to  attend.   Dr.  C.  C.  Grimes  was  the  pastor  at 
Union  Avenue  Methodist  Church.   Now,  he  had  been  our  pastor  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Amarillo,  and  mother  and  daddy  were  just  wild  about 
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him.  Actually  at  that  time  we  were  living  in  Millington,  but  even  so  we 
drove  all  the  way  to  Union  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  because  we  wanted  to 
be  with  Dr.  Grimes. 

In  1950,  Bill  Leffler  was  the  president  of  the  Young  Singles  Sunday 
School  Class  at  Union  Avenue  Methodist  Church.   We  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore.  He  just  sort  of  appeared  on  the  scene.   I  asked  a  girl  in  the  class, 
who  had  been  a  sorority  sister  of  mine  at  Southwestern,  who  was  that?   She 
told  me  and  I  said,  "I'm  goon  have  a  date  with  him.   Can  you  intorduce  me?" 

She  said,  "Yes, "cause  she  had  been  raised  with  him.   So  after  Sunday 
School,  she  introduced  me  and  we  walked  down,  the  four  of  us.   She  was 
married  by  then  and  we,  the  four  of  us,  walked  down  to  the  drug  store  to 
get  a  soda  between  Sunday  School  and  church.   We  got  to  talking  and  some- 
how playing  bridge  came  up  in  the  conversation.   Bill  said  that  he  liked 
to  play  bridge.   And  Sally  being  a  good  friend  caught  the  cue  and  said, 
"Well,  why  don't  you  all  come  out  to  the  house  such  and  such  a  night  and 
we'll  play  bridge." 

So  our  first  date  was  set.   Bill  picked  me  up  and  we  went  out  to 
Sally's  and  Phil's  house  to  play  bridge,  and  we  sat  down  and  the  cards 
were  dealt.   Bill — honestly,  I'm  not  making  this  up,  this  truly  happened — 
flipped  the  card  around  and  said,  "Now,  are  these  things  called  clubs?"   So 
I  find  that  very  flattering,  because  I  knew  that  he  didn't  like  to  play 
bridge.    Since  he  didn't  know  how  to  play  bridge,  but  he  did  want  a  date 
with  me.   That  was  in  November  and  we  got  married  in  August.   He  was   prac- 
ticing law  when  we  met.   He  was  making  fifty  dollars  a  month  with  Harsh, 
Pierce,  Cochran,  and  Rickey.   Fifty  dollars  a  month!   Well,  obviously  we 
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couldn't  get  married  on  that.   So  he  quit  practicing  law  and  became  a  claims 
attorney  for  Hartford,  working  for  a  perfectly  marvelous  man,  Devereax  Porter. 
They  had  offices  in  the  old  V.A.  Fisher  Insurance  place  on  Second,  where  the 
clock  was.   And  he  worked  there  for  a  number  of  years.   We  always  wanted  him 
to  go  back  to  practice  law. 

He  mother  and  daddy  were  wonderful,  wonderful   people.    His  father 
was  a  dear,  dear  man.   He  had  left  his  pharmacy  at  Peabody  and  Cooper  for- 
ever.  It  was  a  landmark.   And  I  remember  that  Mr.  Leffler  was  very, very 
angry  with  Bill  when  we  got  married  because  Bill  was  allowing  me  to  work. 
Mr.  Leffler  thought  that  was  just  a  terrible  thing.   He  didn't  really  blame 
Bill  for  allowing  me  to  do  it.   Here  again  you  see  nobody  could  ever  con- 
vince me  that  the  Lord  hasn't  moved  in  our  lives  in  many,  many  ways. 

In  1954,  we  bought  a  house  out  at  Collierville  and  very  shortly  after 
we  had  bought  the  house,  we  found  out  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  Almost 
immediately  after  that  Hull-Bobbs  opened  up  their  own  claims  office,  and 
Bill  was  without  a  job.   So  he  had  to  go  back  to  practicing  law,  which  was 
the  thing  that  I  wanted  him  to  do  all  the  time.   And  you  know  it's  remark- 
able, you  people  don't  get  scared  when  they  should.   We  weren't  particu- 
larly upset  about  that,  we  ought  to  have  been  just  biting  our  fingernails 
and  crawling  the  walls,  but  we  really  were  not.   We  had  this  new  house  and 
a  baby  coming. 

He  just  went  back  to  practicing  law.   I  guess  he  had  made  lots  of 
contacts  during  the  years  he  had  been  a  claims  attorney,  but  everything 
just  got  into  place  and  he  just  started  making  a  living  practicing  law, 
which  is  where  he  should  have  been  all  the  time.   And  I  was  delighted  that 
he  was  back  in  the  practice  of  law.   So  we  had  been  married  four  years, 
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somebody  laughed  and  said  to  me  one  time,  "Something  is  gonna  happen  to 
you  all  when  you  didn't  plan  it  and  punch  a  button  for  it.   It's  just  going 
to  amaze  you.   Really  we  didn't  want  children  when  we  first  got  married, 
but  we  did  want  children  then  and  we  wanted  a  boy  and  two  years  later  we 
wanted  a  girl.     That's  what  we  had.   In  1954,  Steve  was  born,  and  in  1956 
Elise  was  born. 

I  had  left  Whitehaven  in  '51  and  went  out  to  Memphis  State  and  got  my 
Masters  in  Education.   I  was  in  that  first  class  where  Memphis  State  gave 
the  Masters'  Degree.   That  was  the  only  thing  you  could  get  it  in  was  in 
Education.   So  of  course,  my  job  at  Whitehaven  had  been  filled  and  besides 
I  didn't  want  to  teach  speech  anymore.   It's  awfully  hard  to  teach  speech 
and  be  married. 

I  wanted  to  teach  English,  so  while  I  was  getting  my  Masters  in  Educa- 
tion I  got  the  minor  in  English  so  that  I  could  teach  English.   They  sent 
me  to  Frayser  High  School  and  coincidentally  they  sent  my  mother  to  Frayser 
High  School  as  an  English  teacher.   We  had  several,  several  years  of  working 
together  at  Frayser  in  the  English  Department.   I  went  there  in  '52-53.   It 
was  the  first  year  Frayser  had  a  senior  class. 

They  had  added  a  grade  a  year  for  several  years.   Mr.  Leon  Stevenson 
was  the  Principal  and  he  was  also  a  perfectly  marvelous  principal  to  work  for. 
He  ran  r  real  good  school.   And  at  Frayser  I  taught  English,  I  sponsored 
the  English  class,  and  I  sponsored  the  yearbook.   I  could  never  remember 
how  many  years  I  was  there.   I  was  there  eight  or  ten  years. 
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I  became  a  guidance  counselor.   I  was  in  the  first  class  of  guidance 
counseling  in  the  Memphis  City  Schools.   The  way  you  got  to  be  a  guidance 
counselor  was,  the  principal  came  up  to  you  one  day  and  asked,  "Would  you 
like  to  be  a  guidance  counselor?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

And  he'd  say,  "Well,  you're  our  guidance  counselor."   And  you  did  that 
three  periods  a  day.   Now  there  were  like  15,000  students  at  Frayser  at 
that  time  and  I  had  three  periods  a  day  to  be  a  guidance  counselor.   So  you 
can  imagine  what  that  was  like.   But  gradually  that  became  the  enlarged  time 
allowed  and  I  became  full-time  counselor  at  Frayser.   Fianlly,  I  ended  up 
as  assistant  principal  at  Frayser.   And  that  was  the  first.   Mr.  Stembert 
did  not  believe  in  making  a  woman  an  assistant  principal  of  high  schools, 
because  the  assistant  principalship  was  a  training  ground  for  the  principal- 
ship.   Everybody  knew  that  no  women  were  going  to  be  a  principal  at  a  high 
school.   So  Mr.  Stevenson  had  to  do  battle  with  Mr.  Stembert  to  get  me  that 
job,  but  he  did  and  I  stayed  there.   I  don't  know  two  or  three  years  I  guess, 
as  Assistant  Principal. 

They  sent  me  to  Sea  Isle  one  year  as  an  Assistant  Principal,  so  I  could 
make  a   transition  from  the  secondary  to  the  elementary,  because,  as  I  say, 
it  was  unthinkable  that  a  woman  could  be  Principal  at  a  high  school.   Obvious- 
ly, if  I  was  ever  going  to  be  a  principal,  I  had  to  be  principal  of  an  ele- 
mentary school.   So  I  spent  one  year  at  Sea  Isle  as  an  assistant  principal 
with  T.  Karol  Smith,  Top  Cat.   He  was  one  of  the  world's  great  characters 
and  a  wonderful  man  and,  there  again,  ran  a  wonderful  school.   I've  always 
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been  extremely  fortunate  in  the  principals  that  I  got  my  training  under. 

A  year  later  they  sent  me  to  Macon  Elementary  School  as  Principal.   Now 
this  was  about  the  time  the  world  was  getting  ready  to  fall  apart.   This 
was  in  the  sixties,  just  about  the  time  the  Vietnam  thing  was  really  heating 
up,  and  the  riots  were  just  before  starting,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  And 
so  at  that  time  I  ended  up  at  Macon  Elementary  School,  which  is  out  on  Men- 
denhall.   A  nice  little  middle  class  neighborhood.   It  was  Camelot — marvelous 
faculty,  marvelous  year,  marvelous  parents.   Much  of  the  activities  in  the 
neighborhood  evolved  around  the  school.   It  was  Camelot,  it  was  just  some  of 
the  most  pleasant  years  of  my  life.   And  I  still  remember  them,  almost  like 
in  a  dream.   Other  places  in  town,  you  know,  everything  was  falling  apart. 
All  over  the  country  everything  was  just  falling  apart,  and  then  we  weren't. 

We  were  so  involved  in  the  P.T.A.  Carnival  that  was  the  most  important 
thing.   And  I  was  there  when  they  started  the  integration  of  facilities. 
That  was  something  that  was  a  challenge,  because  there  were  lets   of  those 
blue  collar  folks  out  there.   They  weren't  thinking  about  allowing  their 
children  to  have  a  Black  teacher.   That  was  just  unthinkable  and  it  couldn't 
happen.   So  that  was  sort  of  a  challenge  for  me.   But  then  they  were  not 
reasonable  people.   And  when  it  became  gradually,  gradually  very  obvious 
tlBi  r  children  were  being  well  taught,  then  they  were  the  converted.   And 
you  know  about  the  converted.   They're  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all.   So 
that  was  an  interesting,  pleasant  time.   And  after  I  had  been  at  Macon  about 
eight  years — well,  let's  back  up,  another  formative  thing  happened  to  me 
at  Macon. 
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The  Board  started  bringing  the  principals  in  before  they  ever  started 
integrated  facilities  they  started  bringing  the  principals  in  for  Human 
Relations  training.   I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  it.   I  don't  know  what 
name  they  gave  them.   But  the  Black  and  White  principals  of  this  city  were 

probably  the  first  people  to  be  truly  integrated to  be  truly  able  to  meet 

each  other  as  equals.   We  were  probably  the  first  people  who  were  sitting 
to  say  the  unspeakable  things  to  each  other  and  put  it  out  there  and  put  it 
on  the  table  and  talk  about  it. 

These  workshops  at  first  we  all  just  despised  them.   The  Whites  did. 
I  assume  the  Blacks  probably  did  too.   They  were  unpleasant.   They  were 
threatening,  but  gradually  I  think  all  of  us  came  to  realize  that  something 
really  valuable  was  happening  to  us.   I  remember  vividly  being  in  one  of 
those  workshops,  and  I  went  there  disgusted  and  thinking  that  I  was  going 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut.   I'm  not  going  to  say  anything.   I'm  just  going  to 
let  them  talk  and  talk  and  rave  and  rave.   And  I'm  not  just  going  to  say 
anything.   That's  always  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  do.   And  we  got  there 
and  we  got  off  on  the  pronounciation  of  N-E-G-R-O.   And  we  started  talking 
about  how  "Negro"  was  no  different  from  "nigger"  and  how  offensive  "Negro" 
was. 

I  sat  there  and  I  sat  there  and  I  gritted  my  teeth,  and  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  wasn't  gonna  say  anything.   And  finally,  I  really  just  could- 
n't stand  it  anymore  and  I  said,  "Now,  I'm  gonna  tell  you  one  thing.   I  was 
raised  thinking  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  "Negro".   My  mother 
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would  have  literally  have  washed  my  mouth  out  with  soap  if  I  had  ever  said 
"nigger."   Poor  white  trash  say  "nigger."   And  I'm  sitting  here  listening 
to  you  tell  me  that  there's  no  difference,  and  I'm  telling  you  that  there's 
a  white  that  to  them,  there's  a  world  of  difference." 

Now,  at  this  point,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.   And  I  wish  that  I 
could  remember  who  it  was,  but  one  of  the  Black  men  looked  at  me  and  said, 
Oh,  no,  no,  I  said  I  pronounced  "Cooper,  C-0-O-P-E-R,  but  then  when  I  was 
up  North  they  pronounce  it  Cooper.   This  Black  principal  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "How  would  you  have  pronounced  it  if  the  people  up  North  had  asked 
you  to  pronounce  it  "Cooper."    It  really  made  me  stop  and  I  stopped  and  I 
said,  that  I  had  given  it  my  best  shop.   I  said,  and  that's  what  I'm  gonna 
do.   You've  made  your  point  and  I'm  gonna  try  my  best  to  learn  to  say 
"Negro."   I  said  that  I  may  stutter  and  hyphenate  it  a  long  time,  but  I 
will  learn  to  say  it.   And  I  know  it's  important  to  you.   But  I  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  forget  that  there  is  a  whole  world  of  difference  in  the 
mind  of  a  White  between  "Negro"  and  "Nigger." 

Time  and  time  again  over  those  years  we  learned  about  each  other — the 
gut  level  stuff.   And  you  were  to  find  that  those  principals  that  went 
through  all  that  are  very, very  close  Black  and  White.   There's  very  little 
that  we  can't  talk  to  each  other  about,  very  little.   Well,  I'm  talking 
about  racial  things  that  might  hurt.   We  went  through  some  really  hard, 
threatening  sometimes  hot  sessions.   We  sometimes  left  furious,  furious  I 
A  lot  of  things  got  brought  to  the  surface  and  chewed  on,  talked  about  and 
helped.   I  have  to  admit  it  helped.   Now,  I  say  that  I  have  to  admit  because 
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I  despised  that  from  the  beginning.   These  were  things  that  you  didn't  say. 
These  were  things  better  left  unsaid.   Of  course,  they  weren't  better  left 
unsaid.   But  we  didn't  know  that  on  the  front  end. 

Okay,  so  after  eight  years  at  Macon,  things  were  still  pretty  bad.   And 
the  Board  decided  that  they  really  needed  some  P.R.    And  Shelby  Counce  was 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  he  brought  me  to  the  Board  as  a  P.R.  person. 
He  created  the  vision.   It  had  some  long  complicated  name — The  Division  of 
Public  Information  and  Community  Involvement.   But  it  was  a  public  relations 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Beard.   The  Board  didn't  know  whether  they  wanted 
to  do  this  or  not.   They  created  the  division  in  October  and  I  went  up  there 
and  they  wiped  out  the  division  in  June.   So  it  was  only  there  one  year. 
And  it's  just  as  well,  because  I  was  not  happy  in  bureaucracy.   I  was 
not  happy  away  from  the  school.   And  that  bureaucracy  up  there  was  really 
something  even  back  then. 

It  was  a  caste  system  like  you  wouldn't  believe.   It  involved  the 
secretaries,  depending  on  the  position  of  their  boss.   It  was  ridiculous.   I 
was  more  fortunate  than  most  because  I  only  had  to  answer  to  Shelby  Counce 
and  John  Freeman.   I  only  had  those  two  levels,  Assistant  Superintendent 
and  Superintendent.   Some  of  the  folks  up  there  had  to  go  through  all 
kinds  of  levels  before  they  could  get  anything  done.   Nevertheless,  I  didn't 
like  it. 

It  was  an  interesting  year,  but  I  really  wanted  to  go  back  in  school 
So  it  really  didn't  upset  me  in  June  when  the  Board  wiped  it  out.   But 
it  obviously  upset  Shelby  Councy  and  John  Freeman.   Here  was  Florence,  and 
what  were  they  going  to  do  with  her.   And  so,  they  sent  me  to  White  Station 
Jr.  High  School.   Okay,  here's  another  first  no  woman  had  ever  been  a  princi- 
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pal  of  a  junior  high  school.   They  created — they  had  a  seven  to  twelve  sit- 
uation out  there  under  one  principal.   And  they  created  a  separate  junior 
high  school,  seven  to  nine,  and  sent  me  out  there.   I  stayed  there  three 
years . 

Then  John  Freeman  sent  me  to  Central  High  School.   First  woman  to  ever 
be  principal  of  a  senior  high  school.   Oh,  all  the  furor  that  was  created 
over  that.   And  I  kept  trying  to  make  people  understand  that  it  was  an  admin- 
istrative job.   That  it  didn't  require  any  great  brawn  to  do.   Of  course, 
I  laughed  and  said  it.   The  thing  it  requires  more  than  anything  else  was 
physical  stamina.   I  don't  believe  anybody  who  hasn't  been  a  senior  high 
school  principal  has  any  concept  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
drain  that  it  is.   I  would  safely  say  without  a  moments' s  hesitation  that 
the  average  day  as  a  senior  high  school  principal  was  like  a  ten-hour  day. 
And  that  means  that  sometimes  you  just  work  eight.   But  a  lot  of  times  you 
work  fourteen  or  more.   You  have  so  much  night  stuff  to  do. 

The  elementary  level  does  very  little  night  stuff,  but  the  junior 
high  level  does  very  little  night  work  because  all  the  athletic  stuff  takes 
place  in  the  afternoon.   So  you  're  left  with  an  occasional  band  concert 
or  a  P.T.A.  meeting.   Also  the  elementary  level  and  the  junior  high  level, 
the  chance  for  actual  physical  violence  was  minimum.   And  if  you  get  two 
kids  in  a  fight  in  the  elementary  level,  you  grab  them  and  stop  them.   There's 
no  big  deal  about  it. 

At  the  junior  high  level,  they  're  still  more  children  than  anything 
else  and  they're  very  easy  to  handle.   At  the  senior  high  level,  they're 
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just  not  civilized  enough  not  to  resort  to  physical  violence  when  they 
really  get  mad  and  they're  big  enough  to  figure  a  problem.   That's  always 
in  the  back  of  your  head.   Compounding  that  problem  is  the  racial  thing. 

I  remember  vividly  one  time  at  Central  where  there  virtually  is  no 
racial  problem.   Those  kids  get  along  magnificently,  but  there  was  a  white 
kid  who  was  teasing  a  black  kid,  and  he  was  flipping  M  &  M's  at  him.   The 
teacher  didn't  see  it,  of  course.   He  didn't  do  it  when  she  was  looking. 
Now,  that  white  kid  wasn't  picking  on  that  black  kid  because  he  was  black. 
He  was  just — that  was  his  target.   He  was  a  tease,  he  was  a  devil  and  he 
always  was  doing  that  to  somebody.   This  day  it  just  happened  to  be  this 
boy,  and  this  boy  just  happened  to  be  black.   Well,  the  black  boy  told  him 
to  quit  it.   See,  I'm  getting  all  this  from  the  white  boys  after  the  class. 
They're  taking  up  for  the  black  kid.   He  told  him  to  quit  three  times  and 
so  he  wouldn't  quit.   So  finally,  the  black  boy  just  got  up  and  let  him 
have  it,  right  there  in  class.   Okay,  it  wasn't  anything  but  a  fight  between 
two  boys,  that  all  it  was.   But  you  couldn't  make  any  outsider  believe  that. 
It  was  a  racial  fight. 

All  right,  that's  another  thing  that  senior  high  principal's  deal  with 
all  the  time — all  the  time.   That  is  a  dragon  back  there  breathing  down  your 
throat  sometimes.   All  the  night  stuff  is  absolutely  unreal — the  football 
games,  two  or  three  basketball  games  a  week,  band  concerts,  P.T.A.  meetings; 
it  just  goes  on, and  on, and  on.   It's  a  great  job.   It's  the  most  exciting 
job,  I  suspect,  in  the  educational  field — is  the  principalship  of  the  senior 
high  school.   It's  like  my  husband  always  says  about  being  the  judge  on  the 
circuit  bench,  you  got  to  fire  from  the  hip.   He  would  say  you  got  to  hand 
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decisions.   And  if  they're  wrong,  then  the  lawyers  will  appeal.   And  in 
the  principalship  you're  making  decisions  time  and  time  and  time  again, 
everyday.   Anyone  of  which  can  backfire  on  you.   You're  making  judgmental 
decisions  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  time  and  time  again.   Of  course,  some 
of  them  are  wrong.   I  don't  care  how  good  you  are,  some  of  them  are  wrong. 
But  it  is  an  exciting  job  and  very  thoroughly  thoroughly  satisfying  job. 

My  husband  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  times.   Because 
none  of  what  I  have  done  could  I  have  done  without  him  or  if  he  was  not 
thoroughly  sure  of  himself,  of  his  identity,  of  his  masculinity.   He  was 
never  threatened  by  any  of  my  little  success.   He  just  enjoyed  whatever 
little  successes  that  might  come  my  way.   There  was  never  a  selfish  thing 
about  the  man.   Because  of  course  the  home  would ' ve  been  run  much  more 
smoothly  many  times  had  I  been  at  home. 

However,  Mrs.  Jessie  Hawkins  came  to  work  for  us  when  we  bought  the 
house  in  Collierville.   And  this  is  the  29th  year  that  me  and  Mrs.  Hawkins 
have  been  working  together.   She  too  has  had  a  fantastic  effect  on  my  life. 
I  took  three  years  out  to  have  my  two  children.   And  went  right  back  to 
work  because  I  had  Mrs.  Hawkins,  whom  I  trusted  completely  to  care  for  my 
children.   There  was  never  a  moment's  doubt  or  worry  about  whether  they 
were  being  well  cared  for.   I  couldn't  have  done  much  of  what  I  did,  had 
I  not  had  that  stability  in  my  home  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  my  hus- 
band.  So  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Bill  Leffler  had  a  lot  to  do  with  whatever  I  had 
done  for  better  or  for  worse,  with  whatever  I  had  done. 
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The  tireater  remained  an  absolute  part  of  my  life.   I  graduated  from 
college  in  1947,  came  back  to  Memphis  and  did  my  first  act  at  the  little 
theater  in  1948.   I  did  "Antigone"  and  I  got  awarded  best  actress  of  the 
year  that  year.   Great  pride  in  that.   That  was  all  very  exciting.   And 
over  the  years  I  have  had  marvelous  experiences  and  I  have  thank  to  Theater 
Memphis,  Little  Theater.   I  have  been  able  to  grow  and  mature,  and  develop 
my  skills  as  an  actress.   So  that  now  it's  not  absolutely  insane  for  me  to 
go  to  New  York  and  see  if  I  could  get  work  there.   I  may  not  be  able  to  get 
work  there.   But  I  have  the  experience  and  the  background  and  that  it's  not 
just  utterly  foolish  for  me  to  try.   At  least  that's  how  I  feel  about  it. 

I  think  Sherwood  Lohrey  is  a  fabulous,  fabulous  director.   He  came 
here  something  like  '63,  '64  something  like  that.   Before  that  Eugart 
Yearing  was  the  Director  and  he  did  a  marvelous  job  of  building  the  theater. 
He  left  to  go  to  Holidays  Inns  and  Shewood  Lohrey  came  in.   I  did  Rosy  Mary 
in  "Picnic"  for  Sherwood  the  first  year  he  was  here  as  director,  and  it's 
still  one  of  my  favorite  roles.   I  got  to  do  Eleanor  in  "Lion  in  Winter," 
Big  Momma  in  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,"   Camilla  Jablonski  in  "Invitation  to 
a  March,"  Liz  Madden  role  in  "Lady  has  the  Blues,"  which  I  adored-just  abso- 
lutely adored.   And  another  of  my  favorite  roles  was — I  can't  remember  the 
characters  name  right  this  minute — but  it's  the  mother  in  the  "Effect  of 

Gamma  Rays  on  Man,"  in  the  Moon  Marigolds  a  real  good  role. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  highlights,  one  of  the  most  flattering,  exciting 
things  was  when  Ellis  Rabb  came  to  direct  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."   And 
before  Ellis  had  agreed  to  come,  Sherwood  asked  several  people  at  the  theater 
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to  work  up  some  sort,  of  reading,  cutting  something,  to  do  for  Ellis  so  that 
he  could  get  some  feel  about  the  caliber  of  acting  that  he'd  have  to  work 
with.   And  just  about  a  year  before  that,  we  had  done  the  Gamma  Ray  thing. 
So  I  pulled  that  script  out  and  worked  up  a  cutting  from  that  and  I  did  it. 
And  he  was  very  sweet  and  very  complimentary — Ellis.   But  when  they  had  the 
tryouts  or  auditions,  I  didn't  go,  because  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  forme.   Not  a  role.   And  I  got  four  phone  calls 
that  night  that  Ellis  had  said,  "Where  is  that  marvelous  woman?"   Well,  of 
course,  you  knoitf  I've  never  been  so  flattered  in  my  life.   And  Sherwood 
called  me  and  we  got  with  Ellis,  and  Ellis  said  I  really  want  you  in  this 
show.   And  he  started  trying  to  think  what  he  could  change  and  he  finally 
ended  up  changing  one  of  the  rustics  who  was  a  tailor  starving,  and  that 
role  became  mistress  starving  seamtress.   And  I  got  do  do  that.   Well,  that 
was  just  so  flattering  and  then  working  with  Ellis  was  just  great.   Oh, 
God,  he  is  so  talentedi   He  is  the  most  creative  man.   He  choreographs 
movements  on  the  stage;  he  doesn't  just  move  actors  around;  it  became  almost 
like  dance.   It's  just  magnificent. 
MS.  MCKAY:  That  was  of  the  nicest  productions  I  have  ever 

seen  of  anything. 
MRS.  LEFFLER:  Wasn't  it  beautiful. 

MS.  MCKAY:  The  finale,  when  people  came  up  and  the  cape 

descended. 
MRS.  LEFFLER:  Choreographed.   Well,  he's  famous,  he's  famous 

for  his  curtain  call.   When  Bill  and  I  saw 
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"Philadelphia  Story,"  which  he  directed  at  the  theater  in  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter just  last  year.   And  sure  enough  the  curtain  call  was  staged.   It  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  magnificent,  almost  part  of  the  play.   It's  so  great. 
I'm  very  fond  of  Ellis,  very  impressed  with  Ellis  and  hope  that  I  get  to 
work  with  him  again  some  day.   The  theaters  of  Memphis  have  been  very  good 
to  me.   I  was  a  little  country  girl  from  Amarillo,  Texas,  kind  of  gauky , 
and  never  was  particularly  pretty,  never  particularly  popular.   I  look  back 
on  that  too. 

I  think  that  it's  too  bad  you  can't  know  at  the  time  that  adversity 
is  good  for  you.   That  you  grow  and  stretch  through  adversity.   It's  an 
absolute  fact — all  those  tripe  things  about  the  steel  has  to  go  through  the 
fire,  and  the  diamond  had  to  be  grinded.   Those  are  tripe.   I  have  decided 
that  things  are  tripe  because  they're  true. 

My  mother  was  from  a  wealthy  family  in  Amarillo,  and  so  you  know  how 
that  is.   You're  friends  with  the  children  of  your  mother's  and  father's 
friends.   Well,  a  lot  of  those  peoples  weren't  as  hard  hit  by  the  Depres- 
sion as  my  mother  and  father  were.   I  can  remember  things  that  I  really 
never  said  to  anybody  about  the  hurts.   We  weren't  a  member  of  the  country 
club.   I  didn't  get  invited  in  to  the  sorority  in  high  school. 

The  first  two  years  I  was  in  high  school,  I  dated  the  captain  of  the 
football  team.   I  was  raised  with  him.   I  was  the  first  girl  he  ever  dated. 
He  was  the  first  boy  I  ever  dated.   We  went  steady.   There  was  not  really 
such  a  thing  as  going  steady  in  those  days,  but  we  went  steady.   Since  he 
was  so  popular,  no  other  boy  would  ask  me  for  a  date.   And  then  when  we 
broke  up,  I  think  I  just  had  two  dates  in  my  entire  senior  year  when  I  was 
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in  high  school.   It  was  pretty  grim. 

My  mother's  cousin  was  E.  E.  Finklea.   And  E.  E.  Finklea  was  married 
to  Lela  Finklea.   They  were  very  wealthy.   They  owned  the  Broadnaxs  of  Ama- 
rillo  Department  Store.   Their  daughter , I  don't  know  if  you  know  who  she  is 
or  not,  but  she  was  Cyd  Charisse. 
MS.  MCKAY:  Oh  yeah. 

MRS.  LEFFLER:  She  is  a  movie  star,  a  dancer,  and  so  forth. 

She  was  raised  in  Amarillo.   She  left  Amarillo 
when  she  was  fourteen,  to  go  with  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.   This  was 
before  the  war.   And  Nick  Charisse  was  the  man  that  discovered  her  and  took 
her  to  the  Ballet  Russe.   She  later  married  him.   When  the  war  came,  she  came 
back  and  he  took  her  to  Hollywood.   And  they  were  divorced  and  so  on,  and 
so  forth.   The  point  is  that  Finklea,  her  father,  died  in  a  hunting  acci- 
dent.  The  brother  grew  up  and  went  away  from  Amarillo,  and  she  was  away 
from  Amarillo.   So  Lela,  her  mother,  and  my  mother  were  close  as  sisters 
and  Lela  had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  growing  up.   She  was  much  more  sophisti- 
cated than  any  woman  probably  found  in  Amarillo.   I  was  always  encouraging 
my  mother  to  let  her  drive  and  this  sort  of  thing.   She  also  had  a  big  in- 
fluence on  all  our  lives.   Frankly,  I  can't  remember  why  I  told  you  that. 
It  was  a  point  that  I  was  going  to  make  about  something  and  I  was  going  to 
tell  you. 

MS.  MCKAY:  You  started  out  and  you  were  talking  about  the 

problems  you've  had  with  your  family  not  having 
so  much  money.   Your  peer  group. 
MRS.  LEFFLER:  Yes,  another  cousin  was  Gaynor  Van  Shaw.   And 

Gaynor  and  I  were  good  friends  as  well  as  cou- 
sins.  But  Gaynor' s  parents  were  very  wealthy.   They  went  away  to  camp  and 
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and  I  couldn't  go  to  camp.   They  were  in  a  sorority  and  I  didn't  get  in- 
vited.  It  hurt, those  were  things  that  hurt.   But  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run  I've  probably  grown  much  more  into  a  compassionate  woman  for  having  suf- 
fered those  hurts.   I  guess  where  I  was  going  with  telling  you  about  Lee  was 
that  during  my  senior  year  when  there  were  just  some  no  days,  I  spent  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  time  with  my  mother  and  Lee. 

They  were  getting  a  car  and  my  father  had  come  here  to  Memphis  as  an 
engineer,  building  a  navy  base.   And  my  mother  stayed  in  Amarillo  that  year, 
so  that  I  could  graduate  from  high  school  without  having  to  change  my  senior 
year.   So  mother  and  Lee  were  women  along  that  year  and  they  would  get  in  a 
car  and  drive  90  miles  to  Dumas  to  get  a  coat.   They  were  both  restless  wo- 
men, energetic  women  and  they  loved  to  fish.   I  hate  to  fish  to  this  day,  be- 
cause they  used  to  make  me  go  fishing  with  them.  But  it  was  good  for  me  and 
I  think  a  lot  of  my  determination  probably  grew  out  of  those  times. 

I  was  raised  on  sayings.   My  grandmother  had  all  these  sayings,  you  know, 
like:   "if  a  person  doesn't  succeed;   "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together ;  "Show 
me  the  company  you  keep  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are ;""Anything  that  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well."   On  and  on  and  on.   I  was  raised  on  all  of  these. 
They're  in  the  marrow  of  my  bones.  And  that's  good.  Sometimes  I  feel  driven, 
but  rarely  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it's  just  still  in  me  to  do 
the  best  I  can  at  whatever  it  is. 

Consequently,  I  am  not  good  at  going  out  and  playing  a  relaxed  game  of 
golf  or  tennis,  because  I'm  still  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  and  I'm  not 
good  at  that.   And  I  get  terribly,  terribly  frustrated  and  I  don't  relax 
well.   But  you  can't  have  the  good  side  of  that  without  taking  the  bad  side 
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of  it.   The  intensity,  sometimes  very  misplaced  is  part  of  the  side  of  it. 
When  you  sit  down  and  play  bridge,  you  should  relax.   Instead  I  just  get 
so  uptight  that  frankly  I  just  gave  up  really.   It  just  got  to  be  really  a 
miserable  experience  to  me.   Never  get  mad  at  your  partner,  never,  never, 
get  mad   at  my  partner.   I  get  so  mad  at  myself  sometimes  that  it  just  des- 
troys any  pleasure  that  I  might  have  gotten  from  the  game. 

So  now  I'm  on  my  way  to  New  York.   I  quit  teaching  a  year  early.   I 
took  early  retirement.   I  completed  my  29th  year.   I  really  just  got  fed  up 
with  the  bureaucracy.   When  I  became  a  principal,  pretty  much  the  superin- 
tendent said,  "There's  a  school  and  you  go  run  it."   And  he  checked  to 
see  if  you  were  running  it  right.   And  if  you  were  running  it  right, that  was 
it.   And  now  everybody's  looking  over  your  shoulder  and  everybody's  second 
guessing  you.   I  had  grown  impatient.   It  was  foolishness  a  lot  of  what  you 
were  asked  to  do,  now  it  was  just  total  foolishness.   It  has  very  little 
bearing  on  running  a  good  school  with  a  good  instructional  program.   I  had 
gotten  impatient  with  parents,  and  students.   Now  when  you  get  impatient 
with  parents,  and  students  you'd  better  quit,  cause  that's  what  it's  all 
about.  And  I'm  not  talking  about  reasonable  parents.   It's   easy  to  be 
patient  with  reasonable  parents.   I  used  to  take  great  pride  in  bringing 
a  parent  in  my  office  who  was  just  chewing  nails,  because  they  were  so 
angry  about  something  and  talking  with  them  and  discussing  with  them  and 
working  with  them  and  sending  them  out  not  happy  but  at  least  appeased. 
I  used  to  take  great  pride  in  them.   I  reached  the  point  where  I  just  if 
it  was  foolish,  I  didn't  want  to  fool  with  it.   So  I  just  quit. 
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My  mother  died  in  January.   I  suppose  I'd-  never  gone  to  New  York  as 
long  as  she  was  alive.   Because  I  wouldn't  have  gone  and  left  her.   She 
was  eighty.   And  I  suppose  I  really  would  not  have  had  the  money  to  be  able 
to  quit  and  take  something  of  a  financial  loss  every  month  on  my  retirement, 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  estate  that  she  left;  but  I  could,  so  I  did.   For 
years  now  Bill  and  I  have  been  talking  about  me  going  to  New  York  when  I 
retired,  and  trying  to  get  work.   So  that's   what  I  'm  going  to  do. 

And  now  we're  down  dealing  with  the  nitty  gritty,  like  before  you  could 
try  to  get  work,  you've  got  to  get  a  place  to  live  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  will  leave  July  20th  and  Bill  will  go  with  me  and  we  plan  to  stay  two 
weeks.   Hopefully  in  that  time  we  will  find  a  place.   And  when  I  had  my 
year  in  New  York,  people  said,  "Oh,  you're  so  brave  to  do  that,  so  coura- 
geous  to  do  that."   Well,  you  know  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way  at  all. 
How  can  I  lose?   I'm  going  to  go  to  New  York  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  my 
best  shot.   Now,  if  I  can  get  cast  in  anything,  that's  going  to  be  fan- 
tastic.  If  I  can't  ever  get  cast  in  anything,  I  will  have  had  this  fab- 
ulous experience  and  then  I  will  come  home.   So  I  can't  see  this  as  a  par- 
ticularly courageous  thing  to  do  and  exciting,  but  how  can  I  lose?   I'm 
going  to  be  the  winner  no  matter  what  happens  in  this  set-up. 

And  there's  another  thing  I  would  love  to  do  but  probably  won't  get 
to  do  it.   But  I  would  dearly  love  to  go  to  China  one  school  term. 
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